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guards outside the New City, where Yang Hu-cheng
and Yu Hsueh-chung had their staff headquarters,
had been doubled. At noon, the sun was bright and
metallic over the grey-tiled roofs.
I was having a solitary meal of boiled mutton and
sesame cakes in a Mohammedan restaurant, when
the noise in the streets grew suddenly louder and
then again still. From the south, near the Drum
Tower, came the muffled sound of firing. There was
often firing to be heard in Sian, from the practice
ranges at the barracks; but there were no barracks in
that direction. What was happening in the city?
No one knew. Perhaps there was fighting, the
waiter said phlegmatically. When I came out into the
streets, all was quiet; there were few people about,
but the rickshaws plied as usual.
Rickshaw-men are usually as well-informed as
anybody; but I could get nothing out of the Shensi
stalwart who pulled me back to the hotel. "The city
gates were closed," he said. This might mean almost
anything or nothing: the gates were closed in Peking
for a student demonstration. But I remembered the
sound of firing from the South city.
In the hotel, the manager greeted me rapturously.
"Oh, Mr. Bertram, I am so glad you are back!
Something terrible has happened; have you heard
what it is?"
I hadn't; but neither had he, or anyone else. I
spent a fruitless half-hour at the telephone. There
was nothing for it but to sit tight and wait for news.
Everything was so thoroughly disorganised that
obviously it would take some time to settle down again.
That evening rumours were current that various
leaders, from Yang Hu-cheng down, had been shot: